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The Mexican Situation. 

It has been evident for years that we are growing 
more and more like Europe in matters pertaining to 
war. The navy now has regularly its great "war 
game," and it seems that at present we are entering 
upon a period of " big manoeuvres " for the army like 
those indulged in yearly on the borders by the military 
countries of the Old World. To what further extent 
this militarization is to grow is for the people of the 
United States to decide, and it is time they were 
deciding it very quickly. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that the national 
army, however small it may be, will be kept in bar- 
racks continually and not given an opportunity to 
carry on practical exercises on a large scale. But in 
a supposedly non-military country like ours, it is to 
be expected that these manoeuvres will be conducted 
in such a manner as not to excite the spirit of war 
among the people and promote suspicion and sense 
of insecurity among neighboring peoples. Half the 
distrust and tension between Great Britain and Ger- 



many has been probably the direct result of the 
frequent big navy demonstrations of the two powers 
in the neighboring waters. The inevitable fruit of 
such demonstrations is distrust, fear and panics, such 
as England has been a prey to for some years, and 
until you can get figs of thistles it will always be so. 

The immediate effect of the mobilization of an 
army of twenty thousand men near the Mexican bor- 
der has been alarm on the other side, and a rush at 
the recruiting stations of excited young men and boys 
to enlist. It would have been just as easy to carry 
on the manoeuvres in some other part of the country 
remote from the disturbances in Northern Mexico. 
Thus might have been avoided that kindling of the 
war passion which has taken place in view of the 
possibility of meeting some real foe in battle. We 
are glad to notice that the proceeding of the War 
Department has been widely and very severely criti- 
cised as liable to bring on a conflict with a friendly 
neighbor toward whose government and people we 
have for a whole generation and more professed the 
highest respect. 

If there was no reason to fear war or serious in- 
terference with the rights of American citizens in 
Northern Mexico, as we have been assured, why 
should this demonstration have taken place at all 
near the border ? The idea that this great body of 
troops was needed down there to patrol the border 
and preserve order is ridiculous. One-fifth of the 
number of troops would probably have been ample 
for this purpose. It has been hard, therefore, for the 
common man to understand the motive of the pro- 
ceeding, and all sorts of mischievous rumors have 
been set afloat. The sensational newspapers have, of 
course, been quick to take advantage of the situation 
to fill their daily editions with all sorts of rumors : 
President Diaz was dying and Mexico was to tumble 
into confusion and anarchy on his passing ; Mexico 
and Japan had a secret treaty to the peril of the 
United States ; Americans doing business in Mexico 
were in imminent danger of being slaughtered. 
Others who have disapproved of the course of our 
government have been quick to express the suspicion 
that the American capitalists in Mexico were at the 
bottom of the thing, hoping to get our government at 
the opportune moment to intervene, overthrow the 
Diaz administration, suppress the insurrection, and 
then " take possession " in the interests of American 
capitalists, etc. 

There is little doubt that the Mexican insurrection 
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has been strengthened by the presence of such an 
army near the border. Those who have been opposed 
to the Diaz administration have hastened to press 
their campaign, believing that if they could involve 
the United States forces in the affair they would be 
able the more quickly to overthrow the existing ad- 
ministration. There has been serious danger also of 
an explosion along the border. The lawless Mexicans, 
and even some regular troops, have been reported to 
have fired across the line. That an explosion has 
not occurred has been almost miraculous, and has 
been to the credit of those in charge of the troops. 

The whole situation has reminded one of the events 
of 1845^46, and has naturally produced much un- 
easiness on the part of those of our citizens who 
have deeply felt the shame and disgrace of the 
Mexican War. If a serious explosion had occurred 
as a result of the massing of this army of twenty thou- 
sand men on the border, we should doubtless have 
seen another war started and some very disgraceful 
history repeat itself. The Mexican government and 
responsible statesmen have been deeply disturbed by 
the big mobilization on the border, and our govern- 
ment has been kept busy denying rumors and giving 
assurances of friendly and peaceful intentions. Presi- 
dent Taft's pacific and tactful management of the 
situation has been most creditable ; but why could he 
not, as commander-in-chief of the army, have had the 
mobilization occur elsewhere, and thus have saved 
the unfortunate consequences which have followed ? 
A letter just received from Canada informs us that 
our neighbors to the north have also been very greatly 
disturbed by this mobilization on the Mexican border. 

The outlook as we write has brightened very much, 
and we believe that any serious disaster will be 
avoided, but if we had had another sort of President, 
the conditions of a lawless invasion have been at 
hand and an imperial and jingoistic adventure in 
behalf of investments of our citizens in Mexico would 
have been difficult to avoid. Perhaps the lessons of 
the Cuban War have been useful in restraining us. 

The friends of peace have had furnished them by 
this event another keen argument to support their 
campaign against further increase of armaments. 
The bigger armaments become, so much the more 
restless they grow and the more sure they are to stir 
up the jingo and imperialist mind to mischievous 
activity. 

President Taft has done well in assuring the Mexi- 
can government that our intentions have been only 
peaceful and that they need have no fear. But if the 
insurrection in Northern Mexico furnished any occasion 
whatever for our government to take action in the in- 
terests of order and security of life and property, diplo- 
matic channels certainly would have been found suffi- 
cient to meet the situation if efforts had been made 
in that direction. The experiment of mobilizing the 
great body of troops on the border was essentially a 



perilous one, which, it is to be hoped, will never be 
repeated. Our credit as a pacific nation has been a 
good deal discounted abroad by the events of the last 
twelve or thirteen years, and this mobilization has 
certainly done nothing to redeem it. 



The Unlimited Arbitration Treaty with 
Great Britain. 

Extraordinary interest has been awakened in both this 
country and Great Britain by the favorable spirit in 
which the British government has responded to Presi- 
dent Taft's suggestion of an unlimited treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the two countries. We are publishing on 
another page, for the benefit of our readers, that portion 
of the British Foreign Minister's great speech on arma- 
ments in the House of Commons, March 1 3, which bears 
upon the subject of the proposed treaty. 

This speech of Sir Edward Grey makes it clear that 
the British government is just as ready as ours for this 
pact of perpetual peace between the two English-speak- 
ing nations. The peoples of the two countries are, we 
are sure, with certain special exceptions, solidly with the 
governments. This will be made clear by the great 
popular demonstrations soon to occur on both sides of 
the water. The ministers of the Free Church Federa- 
tion in Great Britain have led off in this demonstration 
by devoting a Sunday to pleading for the speedy creation 
of this bond of brotherhood and peace between the two 
kindred peoples. Wherever possible, let all friends of 
peace in this country aid in promoting public demon- 
strations in behalf of the treaty. The government at 
Washington deserves to have, must have, the strongest 
possible support of the country in this extremely im- 
portant undertaking. 

The treaty is now being prepared by Secretary of 
State Knox and Ambassador Bryce, and the President 
expects to have it ready for submission to the Senate at 
the forthcoming extra session of Congress. It will be 
drawn, so it is reported, in such a way as to avoid the 
constitutional objections which were raised against the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897. There is reason, there- 
fore, to expect that it will quickly receive the approval 
of the Senate and be ratified by the two governments. 

That will be a great day in the history of the move- 
ment for world peace. The example thus set will be 

hard to resist. 
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Organization of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation 

The trustees of the Carnegie Peace Fund met in 
Washington in the Carnegie Institution March 9 for 
organization. All of the members of the Board except 
six were present. 



